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THOSE STORIES OF 
MING 


Translated by Fred Liu 


Prologue and Translator’s Commentary 


Prologue 


OK, let me start the work this evening! 


By all accounts, I’ve written quite a few things. Most of them are on psychology and history. 
Occasionally I write on economics. At the outset, I just wanted to amuse myself. To my 
surprise, once my writings were published, people sent me kudos, which made me feel loftily 
proud. It would be fair to say that I was not really rigorous in writing. Whenever I wrote, I 
wrote whatever came to my mind. Just enough historical references were used for my writings. 
How much I wrote depended on how much I had in my memory. Then one day, I had an 
argument with someone on the imprecise ways in which I write. That incident made me reflect 
on my behaviors and attitudes. I realized that I was still far from being a good writer. Thus I 
hoped I could start anew. It took me six months to contemplate on the article below, which 
describes some of the stories about the Ming Dynasty, which lasted about three hundred years 
from 1344 to 1644. It is based on historical records, in chronological order and uses real people 
as the main storyline. I mix the narratives with some technics in writing fictions and 
psychological analysis. There are also some commentaries on the social and economic systems 
of the times. 


Early in my life I read a lot of books that are too pedantic, so that I have grown into a habit 
of disliking those books that are artificially made to be esoteric. In fact histories can be very 
interesting and all histories can be written for fun reading. I hope I can do just that. I look 


forward to comments from everyone. 


Actually I don’t know what kind of book I am writing. It’s neither a fictional novel nor a 
book on history. Let me just call it Notes on the Ming Dynasty. V’ll start with our first protagonist, 
then what I’m going to write is about more than three hundred years of history, and I hope I 
can finish it. 


2006-3-10 
First words at the Edge of the World Liquor Brewery 


Translator’s Commentary 


History can be told in many ways. If studying history is a science, then telling history is 
an art. In this seven volume work of millions of words, the author, pen-named The Bright 
Moon of Yonder, in a very unique way, tells stories of Ming, one of the major dynasties in 
China’s long history. 


Perhaps different from people of all other ethnicities in the world, the Chinese people 
have a very different sense of past and present. While being very proud of the long history 
China has had, the Chinese people often have very mixed feelings when they look back at 
what happened in the over two thousand years since China was united by the first emperor 
in 221BC. Mixed in the deep sense of pride, there is also a sense of humility and inferiority, 
thanks to what recently happened since just less than two hundred years ago. The long and 
rich history has made the people more keenly aware of the current position of China from a 
historical perspective. The pervasive sense of history has made average Chinese more 
interested in stories about the past. The recent and un-abating surge in TV shows with 
backdrops in the past dynasties is evidence that history is still alive when told in forms in 


modern flavors. 


If history as a subject of entertainment has found its audience in audio and visual form, 
the success of this book is evidence that the traditional print literature still has its attraction. 


There is no doubt there has always been a constant stream of literary works with 
history and the past as the subject. What makes this book stand out among many other 
similar works is in the way the book is written and the way the stories are told. 


This book is huge. It covers the history of the entire more than 300 hundred years of the 
Ming Dynasty, from its founding to its collapse. Yet the broad scope doesn’t in any way 
diminish its effectiveness in keeping readers engaged. The stories are vividly told, in 
modern Chinese blended with the latest slangs that are rooted in pop culture and 
conversational language. The extensive references to modern concepts and contexts bring 
the past to the present. Reading what happened hundreds of years ago is no longer an 
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experience like watching something remote and impersonal. Instead, the events that 
happened hundreds of years ago and the people who created and lived through those 
events have become current. A huge book of millions of words doesn’t mean that it must 
be dull and tedious to read. It can be fun to read, as shown by what the author has done. 


Many other works of similar genre are either too serious or too fictitious. Works such as 
the novel Li Zi Cheng, which was perhaps the first major attempt in revitalizing the interest 
in this genre after the Culture Revolution, failed miserably. The main reason for its failure 
was obvious to its readers. It was still trying to use history as an education material, which 
was exactly what people most abhorred after having been educated in every moment of 
their lives during the Culture Revolution. This book, Those Stories of Ming, is also 
contaminated with parochial passages, which we’ll touch on later. But fortunately the 


author knows he can’t go too far in imposing his views on the reader. 


Those who played with history too liberally in the recent years have gone too far in the 
other extreme. History in these fictional works serves as just a static backdrop on a stage 
show that is totally out of context with the history it portraits. Stories and characters are 
merely places and names and the substance is unrelated to the real history (at least what 
people commonly accepted as history). In the entertainment industry, there is even a 
special term for this kind of abuse of documented history. It’s called time shift, in which 
historical figures are brought to the present or other times, vice versa. Sure, such kind of 
works has its audience. But the use of the same technics by all these kinds of productions 
also makes the works look cheap and lack creativity. As such, despite the huge number of 
similar works, none stands out. 


This book strikes the right balance between adhering to documented historical facts and 
fictional decoration. The essences of the stories can be found in history documents. 
Fictional elements, such as casual dialogs, are reasonable and enhance the readability of the 
stories. Thanks to the familiarity to most of the major events and figures described in the 
book, the size of the book is not an issue for those who are interested in certain periods of 
the 300 hundred years of Ming. For example, for someone who is interested in only the 
founding of the empire, the first volume is sufficiently independent from other volumes. 
Inevitably, there are some references in later volumes to some of the stories and figures in 
the previous volumes. For the most part, each volume can be read independently. 


This book first appeared as a series in the personal blog more than two decades ago. 
Interestingly enough, a book that is about what happened hundreds of years ago has found 
a medium, the Internet, as the most convenient way for an amateur history buff to bring 
history to the present and at the same time, make himself a celebrity. Just like the author, 


Translator’s Commentary 


millions of Chinese love history and when the history is told in an artful way, even those 
who don’t know much about history flock to the book. 


In a certain sense, the book is more like a transcribed version of an oral history than a 
serious work of literature. Despite the volume, the author was able to complete the book in 
just a few years. Comparing to other famous works in literature of this size, which often 
took years if not the life times of the authors, this work was done very fast. Thanks to the 
existing history documents, the author didn’t have to develop plots when the stories have 
existed in history documents for a long time. The chronological organization of the stories 
also enabled the author to not have to worry about the structure of the book. All the author 
had to do was just transcribe what is described in official written languages recorded in 
history books to the modern spoken language. 


But saying that the author didn’t have to be concerned with many things in other 
similar literal works doesn’t mean that the author was not serious about what he was set 
out to write. He apparently is very serious about what he writes. He tries his best in 
presenting his version of the history in that several hundred years of China to average 
Chinese people, hoping that they understand and appreciate the history of Ming. 
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However, in telling the stories, the author has shown limited skills in literature. Very 
limited literary devices have been deployed in getting the dull and sometimes complex 
historical events and characters interesting to modern readers. Most of the stories are told 
exactly like what has been written by historians of past in history documents. The 
difference is that, in addition to retelling the stories in modern spoken languages, slangs 
and other vernaculars that have been invented and becoming prevalent in current pop 
culture are used in describing people and events. For example, the widespread and 
indiscriminate use of the word ‘comrade’ in addressing historical figures may introduce a 
sense of amusement in the story and person being described. But the indiscriminating use 
of it, like how the author does here in this book, actually can evoke a sense of dullness and 
triteness in reader’s minds. ‘Comrade’ sounds funny now because it was so widely used 
and carried such a serious meaning as a form of address years go. So much so, that it is a 
mockery now when someone is addressed as a ‘comrade’. Other similar uses of slangs and 
other words and phrases that have recently become popular have the same effect that has 
the danger of becoming cliché. On the other hand, the limited vocabulary is an indication 
of the author’s poor literary training. It’s easy to write something that attracts popular 
attention and may even cause a sensation, it is another matter for a work to become a 
serious product of art that will last. 


Translator’s Commentary 


In the author’s short prologue, we find no modesty about the lack of literary training 
and skills. As we’ll see below, the problems enumerated by the author in the way this book 
is written are apparent and prevalent in the book. He said he was not rigorous in writing 
and he is not just being modest. We can see throughout the book that he is not partial on 
the use of words and the lack in variations in the use of words and phrases in describing 


events and characters are evident. 


For example, in describing bravery, fierceness, valor, and other similar attributes of a 
general, the same and very limited number of words are used throughout the book. The 
same pattern also can be seen in describing a civilian official’s intellectual ability, political 
skills, and palace intrigues. As a translator, I don’t want to follow the same pattern. In 
English, dozens of words exist in describing a person’s quality as a brave man. Thus I have 
chosen to use different English words in my translation, while preserving the literary 


integrity and the meaning of the original Chinese text. 


The author says he has written on psychology, history, economics, and other disciplines. 
There is no doubt the author has the extraordinary ability in absorbing large quantities of 
materials in a short time and like most of the young intellectuals, the author must be an 
avid reader with wide interests. But knowing a lot on a lot of subjects is not the same as 
being an expert on these subjects. In reading the book, we can see that the author attempts 
to bring the thoughts of some of the ancient people out to modern readers. He thinks this is 
psychological analysis when in fact it’s just a mere speculation of people’s minds from their 
deeds, a skill that many people have without any formal training. His theories on 
economics, military abilities are no more than what many others can come up with without 
really requiring serious studies on these subjects. Being an amateur, he tries to become an 
expert on these matters and he has basically done just a superficial job, which is enough in 
writing a book that is not a work of scientific study. 


Lack of literary skills and vocabulary has put a strain on the effectiveness in presenting 
some of the abstract philosophical ideas in a form that is easy for readers to understand. 
This is most evident in the description of Wang Shou Ren’s theory. The longueurs in those 
chapters succeeded only in making what the author tries to describe even more 
unnecessarily esoteric. Despite long passages on the theory, readers see little what the 


theory really is. 


The author’s interpretations of the events are found everywhere throughout the book, 
in addition to describing the events. The author provides extensive commentaries on those 
events. These commentaries reflect the author’s views, which are typical for a Chinese of 


the modern age. 


Translator’s Commentary 


With regard to the author’s commentaries, I don’t want to say much about the literary 
effects, although I don’t think those commentaries provide much value in making the 
stories more interesting or adding artistic value. 


Esa 


Although the title of the book suggests it’s about those stories of Ming, people may ask, 
what kind of stories? After reading, it will be clear to readers that these are just tiny 
portions of the stories that happened in Ming. With its history of 300 hundred years, there 
must have been a lot of stories, in addition to what are told in this book. The stories in the 
book are stories, but these are stories only about what happened in the central government, 
or more precisely, what happened around the emperors. Indeed, there is only one story 
line in this work of seven volumes and the line is the lineage of Ming emperors. These are 
detailed accounts about the lives of the emperors and some of the key officials. There is 
almost nothing about the lives of ordinary people. In fact, there is almost nothing about 
anything outside of the Court. Those stories of Ming are really the stores of the Ming Court. 


However, we cannot blame the author for limiting the scope of the book to only the 
official accounts of the history. China has a rich history. But the history is rich only in the 
sense that officials dutifully recorded the activities of the emperors and those around the 
emperors. With the resources available to the author limited to a narrow scope, it’s 
impossible for the author to go beyond what is available in history books. If he did, he 
would be writing a real fiction. As we have seen, although the author is a prolific writer, he 
is not a good writer of fictional stories. 


On the other hand, the popularity of this book also indicates that people love these 
stories. These are remote stories that happened hundreds of years ago and all are about 
political struggles and court intrigues and nothing about ordinary people’s lives. But just 
like people enjoy war movies and murder stories, people like reading stuff that is both 
remote and exotic. This sort of preference is not limited to only Chinese, English readers 


have been enjoying Shakespeare’s plays for hundreds of years as well. 


When a story is about the life and death of other people, reader’s minds are both remote 
and intimate to the people in the stories. Lives of insignificant people are mostly treated 
just like numbers. In describing battles, the author often cites the number of casualties as if 
the number of people killed is only meaningful as evidence of the leadership skill of the 
commanders and generals in fighting those battles. The author tries to bring the sufferings 
to the readers but it’s hard to evoke a real feeling toward the heroes in the stories when 
those things happened in the past long ago. Detachment dulls people’s minds and feelings. 
Deaths and sufferings can be amusing, when deaths and sufferings are as remote as 
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hundreds of years away. The author often makes fun of deaths of those figures he 
considers as villains. He uses languages that mock the life and death struggles. Readers 
seem to agree with him. After all, when a bad guy dies, people celebrate. 


ee 


English readers should be warned about the strong nationalism and racism exhibited in 
the author’s opinions. The author always takes the orthodox interpretation that the Han 
Chinese are the real Chinese and all others, such as, the Mongols, Koreans, and Japanese 
are barbarians. Granted, such were the views of the Ming people and intellectuals. But for a 
modern Chinese living in a country that is increasingly open to the outside world, this is 
worthy of mentioning. Jingoism is prevalent, as readers can see in the author’s views. In an 
authoritarian state where freedom of expression is non-existent, such views are allowed to 
exist without being censored is an indication how such views have been ingrained and 


deep rooted in the Chinese culture. 


Nationalism and racism come naturally in the author’s narratives. Whenever non-Han 
Chinese are described, they are always described in tones that are contemptuous and 
derogatory. When describing Koreans and Japanese, racism is on full display. If readers 
think that the author is only describing how the ancient people looked at others, then that’s 
not true. The author is expressing his own opinion. 


On the other hand, I don’t think the author is consciously a racist. He is simply one of 
the millions of Chinese who have the same views and they don’t know these views are 
problems. To the author and many of his readers, addressing a Japanese as little Jap just 
comes naturally, despite it’s been decades after the Anti-Japanese War ended. 


Ea 


For English readers who are not familiar with Chinese names of people and places, 
there are extra challenges in reading this translated book, which is filled with names of 
people and places in almost every paragraph and every sentence. Yet such a book as is, this 
is not something that a translator can help. The reader, if endeavored to read the book, just 
has to find ways to get used to the names. My advice for a prospective reader is just find 
whatever pronunciation you feel comfortable with and read on. For example, the closest 
pronunciation of Zhu Yuan Zhang, in English, is Drew Ryan John. But if you feel like to 
pronounce Zhu as Zoo, then it is completely fine. Reading this book is about enjoying the 
stories, not about trying to learn Chinese. 


Because this book is not really a serious study of history, I have chosen to translate the 
names of titles of reign years and many other terms that have been simply left untranslated 


Translator’s Commentary 


in academic and other works. I do so because the audience of this book is ordinary people, 
who don’t need to understand exactly what xiucai means, when outstanding talent tells the 
reader exactly the kind of honor this title carries with it. Such titles, particularly the titles of 
reign years, carry so much meaning that when a reader sees Emperor Ten Thousand Seasons, 
s/he gains additional knowledge and information in reading the stories, whereas Emperor 
Wanli means nothing unless the reader is a sinologist. 


I have to admit that my translations of the posthumous titles conferred to emperors and 
senior officials, as well as the titles of the reign years of the Ming emperors and emperors of 
other dynasties are based on my limited knowledge of the ancient rules regarding the titles. 
Past dynasties of imperial China followed a very strict rule on awarding posthumous titles 
to former emperors and other significant officials. In those rules, only a limited number of 
words are allowed to be used for titles. Yet the combinations and historical background 
hidden in the titles can make the real meanings of the titles very different from just the 
literary meanings of those words. Many times the real and true meanings were only 
understood by scholars. Modern average readers usually don’t really understand nor care 
about the meanings of those titles. But in translating those titles, I have to study those rules 


in finding the most appropriate translations. 


There is no doubt that my versions of the translated titles may be inaccurate or 
completely wrong. I am not a scholar in this very narrow discipline and I have only 
modern dictionaries and limited online resources available for me to come up with my 
interpretations of the meanings of the titles. I recognize that in other translated Chinese 
works, the titles are not translated. But my sympathy to the brave readers who already 
have to face so many names of people and places made me decide to translate as much as 
possible. 


Usually, emperors were given two or even more titles after their deaths. The titles were 
for different purposes. One of the titles was a special kind, which was basically an overall 
appraisal on the life of the dead in just a few words. Except to a few emperors, most of the 
titles of this type were just encomiums that didn’t really reflect the true life of the dead. 
This was particularly true in latter dynasties such as Ming and Qing, when this 
posthumous title, particularly for those of the emperors, became just heaps of nice 
sounding words, whose meanings had nothing to do with the life of the dead. 


Fortunately in this book, the posthumous title about the life of a dead emperor was 
rarely cited. At one or two places, there was such a reference and I just translated those 
instances word by word. 


The kind of posthumous title frequently used in this book is the title about the ancestral 
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lineage in the temple of the imperial family. Such titles were usually one or two words that 
crystalized the overall rule of the emperor. Usually, the emperor who founded the empire 
was given the title Grandfather. The emperors after him were usually given the title of 
Father. But there were exceptions. In Ming, there were two grandfathers of the dynasty. 
The first one was Zhu Yuan Zhang, who overthrew the reign of Yuan and founded Ming. 
Another grandfather was Zhu Di, Zhu Yuan Zhang’s son and the uncle of Zhu Yun Wen, 
Zhu Yuan Zhang’s grandson and the second emperor of Ming. Zhu Di overthrew the reign 
of Zhu Yun Wen and thus was considered an emperor who founded a new dynasty, 
although it was the same dynasty founded by his father. 


Emperors also chose a title for their reigns. These are reign year titles. In Ming, 
emperors used only one reign year title (except one, who reigned twice due to an unusual 
circumstance). In earlier dynasties, some emperors used more than one title during their 
reigns. In some passages of the book, the author addressed the emperors using the reign 
year titles. In my translation, I simply translate those addresses to just the emperor, when 


there is no confusion. 


Whenever possible and of significance, names of places are translated. For example, 
Eastern Liao, instead of Liaodong, carries information about the geography of the region. 
Names of places are generally not translated when they don’t carry additional information 
other than indicating the names of those particular places. Actually, even for Chinese 
readers, those names don’t really mean much and I would think most people don’t have 
much idea about where those places are now and what kind of significance those names 


mean in the stories. They are simply names and nothing more. 


All names of persons are always fully spelled out in individual syllables for each 
individual Chinese word. Names of places are always combined into one syllable for the 
entire name. For example, Changan is the translation of a place and Chang An is the 


translation of a person’s name. 


Names of people are always translated in the order in which they are written in Chinese, 
unlike in English, where a person’s first name appears first and last name appears last. 
Throughout the book, Chinese surnames are always placed first and followed by the given 
name, which is in the order written in Chinese. For example, Zhu Yuan Zhang is exactly in 
the order in which the name is written in Chinese. Here Zhu is the surname and Yuan 


Zhang, in two Chinese words, is the given name. 


Footnotes made by the original author are combined in the main text enclosed in a pair 
of parentheses in this translation. Notes of the translator in providing simple explanations 
that help the reader to understand the context are inserted as footnotes. The author uses 
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footnotes liberally and inconsistently. Sometimes the notes are helpful. For example, some 
of the notes explain the present names of places. But most of the time, the notes are simple 
commentaries and many times those notes are frivolous ridicules that are many times out 
of place and don’t even help in keeping the reader’s interest in the book and the story. The 
translator advises the reader to simply ignore these comments, which don’t help in reading 
the book most of the time. Even when sometimes the information provided in the 
comments are helpful, the help is not significant anyway. 


The author makes frequent references to dates. Except at a few places, I have not 
verified the accuracy of the dates. It is not clear to me if the dates are in modern Gregorian 
calendar or in Ming’s Chinese calendar. At the places where I checked the dates, there are a 
few dates that don’t exist in Chinese calendar. Although the author alluded to using the 
original dates in history documents, it’s odd that the dates are written in modern date 
format. Dates in ancient Chinese calendars are not written in current Western calendar 
format. However, modern Chinese calendars have dates written in the format of the 
modern Western calendar. The author may have simply converted a date in a month as 
recorded in history document to modern Arabic number without actually converting the 
dates to modern Gregorian calendar dates. For example, the tenth day of June, as written in 
a Chinese calendar, may be simply written as June 10, whereas actually the date could be 
July 20, as in Gregorian calendar. In general, dates in ancient (and modern) Chinese 
calendars are behind the Gregorian calendar by about one or two, or even more months. 
This is why Chinese New Year is usually in January or February in Western calendar. 


Together with dates, some of the years may be also inaccurate, particularly when the 
date of the year is at the beginning or the end of the year. For example, year 1400 in the 
modern Western calendar should have January or February in the previous year of the 
Chinese calendar. Thus the day January 10, 1400 as written in this book could actually be 
some day in December of year 1399 in Gregorian calendar. 


Considering that the author is not a serious historian, I am not a historian, and the 
English readers of this book are not historians, I am not inclined to criticize the author for 
not being rigorous on the dates. As long as the system of dating is consistent, I don’t think 
the inaccuracy on dates is in any way a serious flaw in the integrity of the stories. This book 
is a historical fiction. Most of the stories are based on official history documents. But it is 
still a fiction and we are not going to fault a book for dates that don’t agree with the real 
dates. 


The author makes liberal use of punctuation marks, especially the question and 
exclamation marks, despite that they often don’t go with the context. In the translation, I 
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have eliminated these inaccurate or superfluous uses of these marks. 


Throughout the entire seven volumes, the author uses only one single Chinese word, %, 
as the word to describe verbal abuse or accusation. As to the exact meaning, the reader has 
to guess. But in English, there is countless number of words to use to describe an action by 
one applying verbal insults on another one. In translating this word, I have used curse, 
scold, accuse, reprimand, insult, criticize, reproach, excoriate and many other words, as 
appropriate for the situation. 


In the modern sense, the word impeachment is used only on very senior government 
officials. For example, in the United States, the word is used only on presidents and justices 
of the Supreme Court. But readers will find in this book, the word simply means one 
government official making accusation against another one. Its meaning and applicability 
are broader. 


In Chinese, a sentence may contain several pronouns such as he to mean different 
people. This, however, is confusing in English. Although I’ve tried to find ways to avoid 
confusions caused by multiple uses of the same pronoun in a paragraph to mean different 
people, I cannot guarantee that readers will not find difficulties in understanding some 
paragraphs. I am averse to try to use the name of a person to replace a pronoun when the 
original Chinese text is written without using explicit names. 


Readers will notice that names are almost always fully written out. In Chinese, names 
are short and people often use full names to address each other even in very casual 
conversions. Even at home, husbands and wives often address each other in full names. In 
English, rarely a full name, e.g., John Smith, is used everywhere, even in casual conversions, 
where only the first name John is used, and in written articles, usually only the last name is 
used. But in Chinese, names such as Zhu Yuan Zhang are used in both serious written 
documents and casual conversions. In this translation, I have followed the Chinese style by 
fully writing out the names, unless it becomes too repetitive in some passages, which are 


rare. 


There are numerous editorial errors, which could be the result that I am using a free 
online version of the book. But the recent trend in the book publishing industry is to 
quickly print books without much editorial work. Many books, even some books that are 
considered serious works, are filled apparent grammar and syntax errors. Wrong or 
misprinted words can be found throughout many recent Chinese publications. The pursuit 
of profit by publishers and quick fame by authors has seriously damaged the quality of 
books. This book is not an exception. In the translation, apparent improper use of words, 


wrong, words, wrong grammar, and many other obvious errors have been corrected and 
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translated to proper English. 
Although the author attempted to cover all the major stories of the Ming Dynasty, 


readers should keep in mind that by no means this book should be used as the source for 
everything about Ming. 


Readers should also keep in mind that the selection of the stories and the major figures 
in those stores, the interpretations of those stores, and the speculations on the possible 
causes and alternate outcomes of those events are just the author’s choice. Readers should 
not be led to believe everything the author has presented in this book on the people and 
events. 


mb 


As a translator, in translating this book, I have to make a lot of choices. The most 
important choice I’ve made is in deciding to translate this particular book. The size of the 
book never intimidated me. Despite its poor literary value, I find this book a good work for 
translators. Its subject is interesting to me. Its language is mostly modern and yet it makes a 
lot of references to formal written languages used in imperial China, which are mostly 
obsolete today and ordinary readers often have difficulties in reading those old official 
documents. Reading those history documents is much like reading Latin for modern 
English speakers. With a degree of proficiency in reading those documents, I have no 
trouble in understanding the occasional references to the excerpts from those old 
documents. The mixture of modern Chinese, slangs, ancient texts, and poetries makes this 
book an excellent challenge for a history buff who considers himself proficient in both 
English and ancient Chinese. This is the primary reason for me to decide to translate this 
book. In other words, I'll leave the readers to judge the quality of my translation and the 
original work. For me, the important thing is I have done something worthy of my time. In 
spending time to translate the book, I have found good use of my spare time. 


Despite being critical of the work, I enjoyed reading and even more in translating it. I 
am a history buff myself. Although I have not read through The Official History of Ming, 
which I intend to do after I have completed the translation, I believe the stories being true 
in the sense they are true to the history documents. No one can say for certainty that some 
people really existed or something really happened. Throughout history, official historians 
had tried their best in leaving true accounts of what really happened in the previous 
dynasty. If we believe the integrity and honest of those historians, we have to believe the 
histories they recorded. On the other hand, most of the time there is only one version of the 
history available, e.g., Sima Qian’s The History, we can do nothing but take what they had 
written by their words. In this sense, I don’t have any doubt that this author has been true 
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in his book on the history of Ming, and this is the reason I have not done any verification of 
the stories described in this book. 


I hope English readers find this an interesting book in both leisure reading and learning 
about China’s history and current culture. Readers can also get a glimpse of the mood of 
the people and what are on their minds now, which may not be obtainable by reading or 
watching official newscasts. If readers encounter strong nationalisms and racisms in social 
media, then this book provides ample evidence that those biases are not just individual 
opinions. These views and ideas are prevalent in China and are ingrained in the current 
Chinese culture. 


So, by reading this book, readers can learn not only about China of the past, but also 
China of now, and even China of the future. But of course, I hope readers find this 
translation a good one. I welcome comments. I take full responsibility for all the errors of 
any kind found in the translation. 
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I am a computer software engineer by training. I work at a major software company. All 
the translations have been done at my spare time on weekends and holidays. This has 
taken me more than seven years. I can say unequivocally that I am not one hundred 
percent satisfied with my work. Every time I review this book, I find very apparent and 
rudimentary errors. There are numerous places or even whole paragraphs or chapters that 
I wish to retranslate. I have reviewed the entire translation for five times. Now finally I tell 
myself it is enough. If I want to be perfect, I’ll never be able to finish this translation. I need 


to put this one aside and do something new to make me busy on weekends. 


I am the translator, the editor, the publisher, and may well be the only reader of this 
book. I am responsible for everything about this translation, including the copyright, which 
I have not solicited for authorization, despite that the book is freely available on the 
Internet. If the author ever finds this translation and object to the publishing of this book, 
I'll be happy to discuss the terms with the author. I do not intend to make money from this 
translation. I do this purely for fun, for making more spare time more worthy than 
watching television, wasting time on social media, or just being idle. During weekdays I 
write computer software and on the off days I do this translation. This has been my life for 
the past seven years. Prior to starting the translation of this book, I wrote essays to amuse 


myself and others. 


Not many people are privy to this work. I have sent the draft to a few of my friends and 
they have provided valuable feedback and encouragement, for which I am grateful. In 


particular I want to thank Mr. Shao Xu Dong for his praises and comments on many details. 
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Translator’s Commentary 


Mr. Shao is a prolific translator and has published numerous books. His feedback has been 
very valuable in making this translation a better one. Here I want to express my sincere 
thanks to him. 


Finally I want to thank my wife for allowing me, despite unknowingly, to sit here at my 
computer weekends after weekends to “play games”. She has fed me well and kept me 
healthy. I don’t know how much of this translation she is going to read. But her 
contribution to this work, although not in words, is the single most important one to me. 
Right at the moment, she is sailing in Europe and having a happy time with her friends. 


I want to dedicate this book to my sons, Kevin and Gary. I know Kevin is an avid reader, 
a trait that probably the result of my genes. I hope they are proud of my work. 


x] $ on August 28, 2022 in my home in Coral Springs, Florida, USA. 
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Glossary of Translations 


Translation of reign year titles, hereditary titles, titles of books, and other terms in the 
order of first use. This is an incomplete list. This is only for those who are interested in my 
translation of these terms. People with good training in English and ancient Chinese text 


may find some of the translations problematic. I welcome criticisms and suggestions. 


(AER) 
« 9 28 ) 
«A & ) 


(Ae 22 AR) 


RA 
BEA 
get 
(At) 
PA 
Ean 
(RX) 


FON FP 


Chronicles of Ming 

Annals of Ming 

The Official History of Ming 
The Complete Histories and Chronicles of Ming 
Outstanding Talent 
Recommended Man 
Distinguished Scholar 

The Official History of Yuan 
Central Secretariat 

Utmost Justice 

The Official History of Song 
Obedient Emperor of Yuan 
Central Secretariat 

The Ultra Supreme Gentleman 
Temple of Imperial Awakening 
The Monk of Tang 


Mingism 
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Glossary of Translations 


BE 
es 
(%*X ) 
i hy FL 
(Kate ) 
Rit 

5 a 

Ei) 

va + 

LA 

BR 

i AL 
peo 

He ik & 

AP US 
BA 
(2878) 

ARR 


(EAR) 


White Lotus Society 

Knight of a Thousand 

Ode to Chrysanthemums 
Supreme Grandfather of Han 
Tales of the Marsh 

Heaven Blessed 

Eternal Peace 

Prime Minister 

Four Books 

Five Classics 

The Art of Black and Thick 
Supreme Grandfather of Han 
Great Rectitude 

Purple Forbidden Enclosure 
Smart Weapons Brigade 
Duke Lu’s Vehicle 


Romance of the Three Kingdoms 


Perpetual Happiness 


Ministry of Revenue and Population 


Minister 


Bow of Devine Arms 
Duosan’s History of Mongolia 
The Official History of Yuan 
Well and Peaceful 

Proper and Just 

Preciously Blessed 


Ode to Righteousness 
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Glossary of Translations 


AA, 
PR 
AGE 
(thF Ki) 
(KAFKE) 
(54) 


RAG 
Wt + th 
Wy HE hk HY 
P= 7G 
EX, 


East Wood Party 

Central Plains 

Illuminating Father of Yuan 
Sun Tzu’s Military Theory, The Art of War 
Wu Tzu’s Military Theory 

I Ching 

College Exam 

Juvenile Students 
Admissible Subject 

County Exam 

Top Appointee 

General Exam 

Senior Licentiates 

Top General Appointee 
Licentiate’s Hall 

Cosigned Chamber 

Palace Exam 

Distinguished Scholar Finalists 
Top Scholar Overall 

Eye of the List 

Scout of Flower 


Conferred Distinguished Scholar Graduates 


Conferred Distinguished Scholar Graduates Equivalent 


Top All Three 


Justly Principled 
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Glossary of Translations 


Sy 

ea 

UF 

Ap BL BAL 
« Es) 

Ret 

Kt 

Nive 
CAE SP SY 

WG 

AR Me 

Ak BRR 

AR RR pe 


Ministry of Personnel 

Big Selection 

First Round Graduates 
Second Round Graduates 
Octet-essay 

Pure Grades 

Deputy Minister 
Associate Minister 
Assistant to Associate Minister 
Imperial Academy 
Academician 

Editorial Writer 

Advisor to Governor 
Fortress Besieged 
Plebeian Meritorious 
Grand Academicain 
Octet-essay 

The Scholars 

Censorate 

Censorial Council 
Censor General 
Supervising Censor 
Palace Emissary 

Gate of Heavenly Dedication 


Imperial Iron Certificate of Immunity 
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Glossary of Translations 


Zhe 
Aw A+ 
KARE 
ae Et 
oh RE 
AYR 
KG 
AM 

Wy dip 

Wy i 
VAR 
AF AYA 
KF KG 
RF KR 
RAS 
JE 
ae 
ER Aw 
IX ABL 
42 

a BK FE 
He. TE. 
RK Bp fp 
RISE 


TR 


Three Sovereigns and Five Emperors 
Grand Academician of the Cabinet 
Grand Marshal 

House of the Captain of Imperial Guards 
Guards in Brocade 

Grand Tutor 

Associate Grand Tutor 

Assistant Grand Tutor 

Master Tutor 

Associate Master Tutor 

Assistant Master Tutor 

Grand Tutor of the Crown Prince 
Associate Grand Tutor of the Crown Prince 
Assistant Grand Tutor of the Crown Prince 
Chief of the Office of Royals 

Associate Chief of the Office of Royals 
Assistant Chief of the Office of Royals 
Grand Marshal of Five Armies 
Grandfather of Deeds 

Father of Compassion 

Melting waste discount 

Harmony and Just 

Pile Atop and Kick it Up 

House for Literary Excellence 


Rest and Bathe Day 
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Glossary of Translations 


a) YR 
KB + 
HEAR 
WIEST 
HERR 
(iL ) 
(ki#) 
Ph 3 E 
BRU 
AIG 
a 

(38 BR) 
iz 

RAM 
(KA ER) 
( KAA GE) 
Kix 3] 
BA 
RN BR 
TBR 
RF 


FUE FAL 


( Ea KER) 


FA = TE 


12 Y 


Tenth Day Break 

Office of Crime and Prosecution 
Inspector 

Annals of Criminal Law 
Prosecutor General 

Tales of Tang 

Grand Communique 

Peaceful Prince of Zhongshan 
Office of Astronomy 

Heavenly Beginning 

Establishing Civility 

Catalog of Traitors 

Guardian Prince 

Dignified Auspice 

Chronicles of Great Grandfather of Ming 
Laws of Great Ming 

Department of Officer Recruiting 
Ten Thousand Seasons 

The New Dragon Gate Inn 

Prison by Decree 

Prison by Heaven 

Generational Grandfather of Yuan 
Chronicles of Great Grandfather of Lee 
Duoyan’s Guards 


Hall of Prudence 
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Glossary of Translations 


Kis 
+B ZL 
LR 
PA A RAK 
RAE 

« 3t29 HF ) 
( BaF i2 ) 
BA ee 
ERISA 
KK 
(KAR ER) 


( K Fl MR AF Fh FT He 


te }) 

Kits 
(BLHF ) 
( 238 Zit) 
(KAR) 
(KARABR) 
(KFTR) 
( cak ARK) 
(18 E33 ) 
(HBR) 
(REZ ) 


Temple of Worship 

Crisis of the Seven Kingdoms 
Esteemed Emperor of Han 
Prophesiology of Yin and Yang 
Temple of Celebrating Longevity 
Placard of Gods 

Travel to the West 

Hall of Exemplary Order 

Temple of Tie the Honorable 

Martial Glory 


Chronicles of Perpetual Happiness 


The Biograph of Her Serene Majestic Royal 
Concubine Sun of the Great Grandfather 


Office of Rituals and Land 

A Study of Discrepancies in History of the Country 
Notes at the Three Ministries 

Record of My Career 

The Grand Encyclopedia of Perpetual Happiness 
Ten Suggestions on Maintaining Peace 

General Assembly of Bibliographies 

The Old Official History of Tang 

The Old Official History of Five Dynasties 


The Selected Collections of Government Papers of 


Song 


Extended Compilation of General Chronicles on 
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Glossary of Translations 


Governments 

3H MEZ HR, War of Cleansing the Court 

(iL) Book of Late Han 
Le ir Temperate Emperor of Han 
FY LS Smart Weapon Brigade 
LES Brigade of Five Armies 
Sere Brigade of Three Thousand 

AD East Yard 
FP Knight of a Thousand 
aPF Knight of a Hundred 
"2 SE Supervisor 
AR HE Manager 

a] Office Inspector 
RK Runner Supervisor 

RD SPA Seal Keeping Eunuch of East Yard 
a] 4LA = ep KI Seal Keeping Eunuch of the Inspectorate of Rites 
IM FE, Imperial Inspector, Inspector General 
AR BU 3] Office of Governors 
Ap BUS. Governor 
HEA He BK 3) Office of the Executive Prosecutor General 
ARTS ARE 3) Office of the Command General 
HERE Prosecutor General 

AB TH AER Command General 

Ra Governor General 

eh General of Commanders 
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Glossary of Translations 


5 a Grand Academician 
(KF) The Great Learning 
DI -F County Instructor 
[=] 4a Deputy commander 
AES Honorary Supreme Emperor 
42 ETT Gate of Virtues Triumphant 
KN Gate of Peace and Stability 
RET East Straight Gate 
Afar] Gate of Sunrise 
% a1] West Straight Gate 
RTT Gate of Mound 
iE FAT] Gate of High Noon 
mol] Gate of Admiring Civility 
SAM Gate of Martial Glory 
eR The Jurisprudential Father of Ming 
INNES Philosophy of the Mind 
Ft BR Document Refusal 
AA A Re The Sagacious Father of Ming 
+ 74] Green Verse 
Ria Omnipresent Virtuous Father of Song 
KAS Palace of Longevity 
F. BS Palace of Pure Warmth 
# Bk Review and Accountability Act 
MW EE King of Obedience and Righteousness 
Re FE iE. Chamberlain’s Journal 
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Glossary of Translations 


2 de 
ESEcS 
ART. 
25 hb 
BAR 
RF 

FFE Hie 
ARR Sit HE 
of JE Be 
a EB 
Kt ¥ 
ATR 
DM 


HL Zr 


Empress Concubine 

Seal and Return 

Guards of Mausoleums 
Emperor's Invitation 

Prison by Decree 

Prison by Heaven 

Empire Founder, Fortune Booster 
Heaven Entrusted Empire Saver 
Righteousness Adhering Civil Officer 
Power Exhibiting Deed Doer 
Office of Rituals and Lands 
Filial Mausoleum 

Draft opinion 


Red approval 
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